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THE STREAM OF TALENT. 




I. 



WAS astonished at man's selfishness. 
And in my dream I dreamt of a pure 
stream 

Eunning from out a basin of tall rocks, 
To the feet garlanded with evergreen, 
Whose sides and summits waved with forest trees, 
But gave a passage for the eye of heaven 
To look within that tremulous breast of crystal. 
And on it fled, fast as a white-robed nymph. 
With foot so light, that scarce the grass would bend 
To its fair fleeting visitant : and when 
It had gathered width of waters, on its surface 
I saw small specks of things, and lightsome reeds. 
And boughs and branches of all shapes and size ; 
And here and there a graceful sapling lay, 
And here and there a massive forest tree. 
And then anon a very log of wood : 
And all were struggling for the mastery — 
Which first should gain the broad waist of the sea. 
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And what most pleased me was, that that fair 
•nymph 
Of the bright crystal waters license gave 
And scope for all, the towardly and imtoward, 
To sail thereon ; and ever as came more, 
Would she the river-bands on either side 
Widen to let them on, so all might sail 
For her free leave ; only against each other 
Would they for aye jostle and spoil the race ; 
Some being envious of their followers. 
Would sideway turn and lose the race themselves. 
So they might hinder others of the prize. 
And all about them damage in the ruse ; 
Others again being too cumbersome. 
Grew water-logged and lurched upon the rest. 
Some hopelessly were swept by eddying wave 
And all the hidden under-mystery 
Of river handicraft— whether of faes 
And fairies sporting in the tiny ripple. 
Or of fixed law which weighs the water-drop — 
And anchored were on some low-fringed isle. 
Most foundered ere their course was half-way sped ; 
But some did yet sail well and fearlessly. 
And bore with them the mark of victory. 

Then in my dream I saw myself again 
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The child I was, when with my elder brother, 

And other four or five, we made a race 

Upon the waters of our native stream. 

And after all had swum their puissant sticks 

And missed the mark, then said I, ' I will win ; ' 

And thereon cast upon my favourite waters 

A tiny oaten reed, which did outpass 

Their stranded staves, and to the centre torrent 

Clove as a giant cleaves, and downward worked 

Thro' the abyss of waters to the lake 

That then the river for its model took. 

Then thought I, that a presage was for me ; 
And I must sail upon that widening river 
With all those millions ; be they specks or straws, 
Or boughs or branches, sapling, tree, or log, 
I needs must sail. 

Then came I to the river's fountain-head, 
High in the mountain up when it first 'gan 
To measure out its bubbling draught to earth. 
Where few or none had ever cast one in. 
And out again I took an oaten reed 
And put it on the stream, as anxiously 
As ever maiden dares an anxious thing, 
As gallantly as knight a gallant thing, 
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As certainly as had it reached the sea, 
But yet as humbly as I knew the race 
Not mine was, but with one to give it me. 

Then ever on my reed I kept mine eye 
(Which ever was as all one with myself. 
And it and I were very synonymes), 
To see how fared it in the rivalry. 
And flowed it on all swimmingly, till when 
It came upon a countless shoal of specks ; ^ 
But a bright wave flooded it over all. 
Then in midstream passed it whole armaments 
Of boughs^ and branches, sticks and such-like 

things; 
Some gracious in their form but flowing slow. 
And some less gracious ; but in all I saw 
And in the countless specks some latent grace. 
Some budding blossom as of emerald ; 
The which to see they smiled upon my reed 
And bade it ' Godspeed,' and it onward flowed : 
Till that it came upon two ponderous floats ^ 
That on the waters heaved heavily. 
Then thought I, ' will my reed be dashed on these ? ' 
But it as ever took the midway course 

^ Literature of the day. * Ibid. 

' Voluminous authors. 
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And sailed between, save that a chance wave 

drove it 
First athwart one and then the other's bow. 
The first, in all the proper pride of power, 
No cognisance took of such poor reptile thing, 
But let it pass, too little to be seen. 
The other over-arched a lowering scowl 
And said, ' Keep ofiF, I want all waters here ; 
For large, as well you see me, larger yet, 
And largest must I be ; and ere you pass 
I launch a bark shall swamp all oaten reeds 
And all that ventures on my neighbourhood.' 
Just then a silvery wave bore it past both. 
And launched it on the open flowing river. 

Then was I glad that it was past those floats 
So monster-sized and so inhospitable. 
And danger o'er : but soon I held my breath, 
For on a sudden turn, ahead I saw 
The river widened, and a long broad reach. 
With waters curling with a northern wind, 
Showed danger in forefront ; nor only this, 
But all the reach was packed with broken ice, 
Which shattered each the other, and on all 
That came that way they ran with angry fang 
To pierce them to the death if so they might. 
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Still on, my reed did float right buoyantly, 
And took as ever to the middle stream, 
Where a bright pathway in the waters showed. 

And when it had sailed for many a league therein, 
I wondered that what seemed a sea of ice 
At first, was full of curious device, 
Plumed to secure the ruth of all that passed. 
First were there long thin floes of sheeted ice,^ 
Ephemeral, that gathered every morn ; 
And one of these most dangerous was to pass. 
For it lay sheet on sheet and piled so high. 
It looked a berg of ice planed by the sun ; 
Or like a sheeted minotaur, and gave 
Its broadsides to the utmost river's verge 
Up to its own deep hull, so none might pass 
Unscathed its burnished plates of keenest mail. 
But, why I know not, mine sailed by unharmed : 
Nay more, as over, under, and around 
Flew the dread missiles, saw I on their planes, 
As it had been fire mingled with sea-green : 
And so of other floes in their degree, 
Save some all-black, all-flawed, all-reprobate. 

Whilere this danger past, another came, 

^ Daily Papers. 
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But not unmixt with merriment : for here 

Chiefly the race against each other was, 

Not looking for the mastery at last 

And to achieve their end, some as I saw 

Dived under, down the reach for seven ^ full days. 

Some for twice seven ; some till the full-blazed moon 

Again caught up these fishers of the deep : 

And some with fuller chest and bolder stroke 

Would underlie the reach for full three moons. 

As cleverest bird upon the water's brim 
Mocketh the eye that fain was fastened on it ; 
Then next in far-ofif shady cove espied 
Sporting at will ; so did these glibly dive : 
Many like it with plumage dight and rare ; 
Tho' some I saw covered with adder's spawn. 

Or as a fleet of vessels of all size. 
Meeting mid channel with an angry wind, 
Strive for the mastery each against the other. 
Some by short tack, some longer ; other some 
Pass out of sight : and chance the bolder craft. 
Chance the less likely, at their rendezvous 
Has far outstript the ones so sure of it : 

^ Weekly, &c., and Quarterly Periodicals. 
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So these by quick manoeuvre did outvie 
Each other in their passage down the reach : 
And tho' each turned an angry scowling glance 
Assailant on all coming by that way, 
Yet was their eye so dimmed by jealousy 
And watching of their rivals, that forsooth 
Many a stranger passed unscathed, or gained 
More good by them than he had supposed harm : 
And so along it passed and feared them not. 

But when upon the other side I came, 
And a sharp turn left all that ugly strait, 
Like a thing welcomed out of memory. 
Mine ear was caught with sounds so exquisite 
With music of soft cadences so rare. 
And chastened to the utmost aptitude 
To suit the ear, the sense, the thought, the 

spirit. 
And take them captive in its fantasy. 
That for long time, as in a golden dream, 
I floated on not caring for my reed. 
Or self, or anything, only to float 
And be, scarce being, in such symphony. 
And all the earth seemed rapt in ecstasy. 
Ceasing to listen to all other sounds : 
And war was not, nor angry bickering ; 
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Dispute was silenced in its utterance, 

And controversy, tho' whetted on the anvil 

Of keenest-tongued logician or of priest, 

Or even his who holds the reins of state, 

Was straightway luUed and all its venom crossed. 

Oh, metheught, I will ever after sail 

This golden-freighted barque of melody ; 

Oh, ever will I follow in its wake. 

And lay mine ear to its sweet ravishment ! 

But as I spoke, nearer and nearer I 
Came on this cynosure of melody 
(For is not sound starlit as well as sight ?) 
And soundly that reefed the sense in fascination. 
And as I neared them, saw I golden oars 
Cutting the river-waves so wondrously. 
That all the broadening stream rang melody 
And harmony of sounds to either shore ; 
And over all the golden-ear^d fields 
Of this our England, and over all the earth ; 
While that the sails aU silken melody 
Made with the air, and either motioned it 
To traverses of sound like gossamer 
Or moored it into silence : and I lay 
As one who dreams, nor would it otherwise 
But that that dream were real and not to break. 
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Stilled by this magical and unwreathed music 
I fell into a vision, and I saw 
Two noble-freighted ships with all sail set,^ 
With masts so high that on the booming waves 
They swept the skies, held commune with the stars, 
Challenged the lightning and the thunder-clap, 
And seemed to traverse out of earth, and fathom 
The deep lagune of heaven ; and while they shed 
Music untold, seraphic, 'twas withal 
Familiar as the most familiar words. 
Then as I wondered, I drew near the barque — 
That argosy of golden melody, 
And in my dream wept tears — that it should sail 
Lower than those that topped the very li^avens ; 
And longed to give it spars and masts and sails 
To make it equal them. 

But while I lay 
Still in its ravishment, a ponderous hulk. 
Bedizened to the fashion of a barge. 
Passed hastily, the waters furrowing 
And all their breadth covering with chafed surge. 
But as it sailed to pass the golden barque, 
It made a sudden lurch into the waters. 
And as I thought would sink ; and this not once 

^ Shakespeare and Milton. 
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Nor twice ; it sailed — half sunk — then rose again 
As swimmer, inexpert and shorn of grace, 
Struggles and shows but his deformity. 
And then methought just above water-mark 
I spied a ruinous hole, which under press 
Of canvas undue set, drank in the waves 
And perilled all on board. So she stood back. 
Nor thought again to pass the golden barque. 

Then as I wondered, I drew near the barque, 
That argosy of golden melody, 
And did my best to lie down in its wake. 
But ever as I kept the middle stream. 
Nearer and nearer coming, so I passed. 
Not of my will and all against my love 
But that the tide would take me ; and I wept 
To leave my favourite barque, which then I saw 
Too near the land did keep. Faint and more faint 
Its sweet sounds died upon my hungry ear ; 
And presently, and when I little thought. 
My oaten reed from out the river's mouth 
Was swept upon the length and breadth of ocean. 
And in the mist and haze of falling night. 
In lieu thereof methought there crossed mine eye 
A masted ship that rode on gallantly. 
And on her flag the name of Victory. 
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11. 



^be Sea* 

UT when the morning broke, and now the 
sun 
Sat amorous on the mist and her light 
locks 
Dishevelled, like thin vapour, wreath by wreath 
Parted with golden touch, or chance it was 
With passionate lips drank in her silver breath ; 
Then 'gan I ware around me, anchorless, 
Yet moveless on the silver-shrouded sea, 
O'er-canopied in mist, lay a full fleet. 

For ever and anon by stir of air 
(Tho' all was stilly as a voiceless room) 
Or mystic agence of the sun and sea, 
Eose up the silken rosy-tinted shroud. 
And showed me in long vista, now to north. 
Now south, on every side, at easy float 
Each to the topmast trimmed, with banners waving 
All hues that would the East discountenance, 
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Or pale the glowing West, ships of all size, 
Barques various, perfect each ; but as the eye 
Drank in the imagery, the curtain fell; 
For the white-mantled daughter of the sea 
Her light veil cast over her treasuries. 
Then thought I, mine is but a cockle-boat. 

But presently a wind stirred in the west. 
And caught the flowing mantle of the deep, 
And crisped the emerald surface — on we sailed — 
Oh never was there such a fleet as that ! 
Each on its course, and piloted so true, 
None on the other bore ; each itself regnant. 
Yet each obeisant to its admiral, 
As they to those who 'bove all dignity 
Bore themselves emperors of the sea and sky. 
Then thought I, mine is but a cockle-boat. 

But. nor was time given for fantasy : 
The curl upon the water feathered on. 
The ripple took an instant magnitude 
And waxed a wave; the while the hollow heavens 
Waited some signal of a lightning flash 
To pour the pent and angry^muzzled winds 
Into the bowels of the quivering deep. 
Then each looked to himself — to reef — belay — 
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And make all taut : an instant — ^and it came. 
Then was there hurly on the deck of ocean, 
And wonder how to stand and ride it out. 
For now 'twould swoop the yielding firmament, 
N(5w scoop the earth's foundations ; then would it 

break 
In chasmous yawning frets ; infuriate. 
Wave grappled wave in their death's agony, 
And mountain-high spat out their yesty fume. 
And all along, the peal and vivid fire 
Answered each other like a sundered echo. 
Cloven in twain, this spirit and that sound, 
Yet in disunion indivisible. 
And what were we to ride out such a storm ! 
'Twas a brave storm ! alack for those that sank ! 
I would my boat had been so diver-built 
I could have plucked them from the swallowing 

waves ! 

But when the Hand that sent forth all this 
clamour 
And insurrection of the elements, 
As it had sent, withdrew ; and the red lightning 
Paled to a streak a maiden's hand might stroke ; 
And the all-harrowing thunder had sunk back 
Into a faint and infant lullaby ; 
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And the all-raging blasts had rocked themselves 

To requiem ; the iingirt and unzoned sea 

Sunk to its maiden waist ; and earth and heaven 

Once more essayed their own propriety ; 

Each looked to see the what had come of other. 

And first mine eye fell on the noble Twain : ^ 

A league was I afore, then in due course 

(As ever had the sea a mill-pond been) 

Eode all that host and goodly armament ; 

Save here and there some had to leeward driven, 

Some to the rear ; or hapless foundering, 

As falls a star from heaven, some had left 

A blank on the bar©- sea. 

Then fell a calm : 
And methought, as I rode out all the tempest 
And wild confusion of the elements 
Foremost, I now must yield ; set I all sail, 
What could I do against those snowy vests 
That drape the heavens ? Needs I must fall back. 
Oh they were leaden moments, and their wings 
Clipt by expectancy ! Awhile none move : 
Then sensibly the Twain drew themselves on 
Beyond all other, moving silkily. 
And on me gained. Was it some hidden current, 

' Shakespeare and Milton. 

B 
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Or chance the graciousness of Nereids 
Wafting my keel, or some imfeathered air 
That played upon the bulwarks and anon 
Courted the canvas ? Onward and away 
My light boat drew from its competitors, 
Who, to my seeming, with complacence smiled. 
And still methought mine's but a cockle-boat. 

Then on a day 'twas set that all the fleet 
Should test their sailing power and seaman-skill 
In games and races on the fretted deep. 
And they, the mighty Twain, and the Sea-kings 
Stood umpires while the lighter craft contend. 
And ever would the wind or would the wave, 
Or He who in His hand holds wind and wave. 
Bring in my boat the victor ; till at length 
The umpires, they the Twain and the Sea-kings, 
Said, smiling on me, * We will test your powers.' 
Whereon, for very shame and bashfulness, 
I who had ever carried a red flag. 
Fast as the lightning checks the inky heavens 
Then counterchecks, or faster than the blush 
Upon a maiden's cheek fades into white. 
Hurled down the red and a white ensign waved. 
But they refused it, whether as of truce 
Or modesty, or any other thing, 
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And bade me sail as I was wont to do. 

Yet would I not my white flag lower, but said, 

' Lieges, an sail I in your company. 

And be there whit of gentle rivalry, 

Then be mine white for very modesty/ 

On sailed the Twain ; to liken great to small, 
As two proud swans, with snowy plumage dight 
And feathered to the extreme to make all way, 
With arched necks, and heads that scorn the sky, 
And scorn the waves, self-conscious, self-intent, 
With breasts that cleave the glassy mirroring waters. 
Seeming to carry earth, sky, lake before them, 
Sail with their cygnets in close company. 
And these as proud as they, almost as plumed. 

Thereon I let them sail and fell aback ; 
* For what,' an arrowy thought would come, ' am T 
To sail in such a goodly company ? ' 
Then some light wind of heaven caught my sail 
And bore me on beyond mine own self- wish ; 
And I could not refuse to take the token 
And all my canvas spread, and went to work 
As one who wins. 

It was a narrow sea 
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And many leagues to run ; and to my sight 
They steered too much to leeward, and methought 
If I keep up to windward I shall win, 
Gaining a goodly league on all the ships. 
So stood I up well to the wind, and they 
Thought I had missed the mark. 

But now the wind 
Chopt sudden round, and all the sail we bare 
Was on the instant lying to the mast 
As ivy to the oak. Then was quick haste 
And hurry uttermost to set all straight; 
Then on well-proven tack to overreach 
Each other, and to round the emulous buoy. 

To see the easy sway with which the Twain 
And many like them met the emergency. 
And now on larboard, now on starboard tack, 
Distance the angry ocean and fast gained 
Upon the end and point of the encounter, 
Were worth to lose the prize. But now my scheme 
That erewhile seemed so mad, and after while 
Manoeuvre in short tack or long when least 
They were expecting of it, set me well 
A league or more in front I know not whether 
It was by kindness of the noble Twain 
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And of their noble followers and compeers, 
Or whether by the graciousness of Heaven, 
My vessel won the goal And then methought, 
' And can my boat a pinnace be to these ? ' 

Then on a night — oh what a night was that ! 
The silver stars shone on the archfed azure 
As they had each been empress, and tho' they 
A myriad myriad were, beyond compute : 
The night was flooded with their separate light. 
All-rapturous, the violet fields of heaven 
Hung lucent with white blossom, as of flowers 
Earth may not tell us of ; so pure, so white. 
So tangible, so redolent as flowers, 
So drinking all our senses into them. 
And yet so crystal, like no flower of earth : 
If we might fancy, essences of flowers — 
Incorporal — and yet wrought to our senses. 
And we were havened on the midnight sea, 
Lying beneath this lucent canopy ! 

Then sprang there from the soft south-west a 
breeze. 
Yet that not marred the purple of the deep, 
Nor marred the silver-studded firmament, 
Bidding us ' Godspeed ' o'er the goodly sea. 
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How o'er the silver-crested purple waves 
Eode all that wondrous armament ! Methought 
That we should capture each a several star, 
They bloomed so low and we so high did reach. 
But ever like that fatal flame which lures 
Sad travellers to their doom, soon as we neared, 
They shone as in another hemisphere. 
For now the wind, or yet I know not what. 
Had taken from my blossoming near stars 
The apparition of their neighbourhood. 
And left us distanced, desolate, alone. 
Now they that seemed so near to us were gone 
To take their light to heaven, and leave earth 
And all such sailing poor low things as we. 
Now they shone out most distantly, pure fire. 
As it had been a spark to burn us thro', 
Beyond all reach or thought of consummation ; 
Tho' still we rode upon the azure deep 
Starlit, sky-crested — ^perfect calm in storm : 
Yet had the breath of the star-stirring wind 
Driven us from the haven we had counted on 
And left us well-nigh wrecks. 

Whereon I looked, 
And saw the noble Twain, and many a one 
If still less noble, noble, riding high 
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With their bowsprits i' the sky ; and as I looked 
One of the Twain beyond his great compeer 
Seemed to my thought to rake the very stars, 
And while he gathered up the whole world's heart 
Dipt it in heaven — 

Then methought, mine is but a cockle-boat. 

Thereon the great magician ^ of the deep 
(Whether in dream or vision, I wot not) 
Took me on board — oh what a deck was that ! 
what a tierred and heaven-towering mould ! 
It moved — a mountain ; yet as glibly as 
It were the lightest barque on ocean's face. 
To follow up the masts turned the brain dizzy. 
They seemed to lean on heaven ; and her rigging 
Was now as slender as a spider's web, 
And now so huge that no leviathan 
Being entrammeled in were ever free. 
Her sails were as the heaven-spun clouds ; her main 
Would wrap the thundercloud, or that white mass 
That builds out half the sky a summer's eve. 
Her topsails and light pendants, softly-strewn 
And many as the islet clouds, all colours 
That sentinel sunset ; or we may deem 
The bridesmaids are of ever virgin day 

^ Shakespeare. 
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As she descends upon her ocean-bed 
To hold her nuptials with the bridegroom Sun. 
Then thought I, mine is but a cockle-boat. 

Whereon the great magician of the deep, 
Looking me thro' and thro', as tho' he read 
My inmost heart of hearts, bade me in tones 
Like the all-grave but quickening mercury 
(His words to me sweeter than honey flowed) 
Look for my boat — 

To gaze from that tall prow 
Down on the crimpling waves made the eye reel, 
Tho' it could meet with eagle-gaze the sun, 
Or scan from highest cliff or mountain height 
The diminuted world of earth and sea 
Wrought to its minimum, and moving things 
Were small as dust, men ants, ships walnut-shells. 

Yet when that prow 'gan move, the eddying waves 
Ean silver at her feet, and mounted up 
To kiss her bulwarks if they might, and earth 
Swam round her as no eager lover yet 
Swam in the gaze of his true maiden's eye : 
And down, the heavens stooped their radiant brow. 
And with her masts and sails true dalliance held. 
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To look from that tall prow — where should I 
look? 
My boat, my poor boat, were a cypher there 
Lesser than sight. I gazed north, south, and east — 
I read the ocean as its waves were letters. 
And it were bound to give me back my boat. 
As carefully as any anxious child 
Spells out its tiny tearful alphabet. 

Thereon the great magician of the deep 
Helmed up his ship to windward, and me showed, 
Not clearly — in the dim — yet certainly 
In crimson-mantling cloud, a noble barque. 
Crested her masts to heaven and her build 
Modelled to perfect symmetry : he said, 
' Thy cockle-boat is that : go and command : 
No pinnace name thee, but " Our Pioneer," 
Haste to thy high emprise, and Fy ! on fear.* 
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III. 



Zhc iflcct 

,UT when twice seven days had run their 
course 
(And seemed they but a dream, and still 
mine eye 
Was flooded with those heaven-built avenues) 
A thirst upon my spirit came, to view 
The armament complete and full array. 
Then when the fifteenth day had dawned on earth, 
Shivered the lingering mist on her sea-throne. 
And fold on fold disparted of her dress. 
Which waiting Nereids bare o'er far-off waves 
Or laid in ocean cave : fainter she grew ; 
But not like mortal are ethereal things. 
If fainter brighter, if more pale more pure. 
Thence substance essence, bodies spirit are. 
So bodiless — so spiritual — so rare ! 
Scarce holdeth she the reins for very faintness ; 
Breathless her snow-white coursers scarce suspire ; 
Dissolving is her snowy chariot. 
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But when I surely thought to see them sink, 

And when she grew faint to the death, new life 

By sudden inspiration mastered them, 

And all the mist became a silver sheen, 

Inbumt with crimson, ruby, diamond. 

And passing to the heaven showed me the goal 

And end of my desire. 

All-riveting 
Foremost, and midst, were Twain,^ and unsurpassed 
For beam, breadth, beauty, towering excellence, 
Unequalled, rivalless, beyond compare ; 
These led the centre, dazzling to behold. 
Next did mine eye fall on a noble ship ^ 
That all the right wing led ; then on the left. 
Leading the squadroned host, its great compeer.' 
The centre Twain were parted by a league 
And either propt the zenith ; separate from these 
Three leagues or more, the leaders of each wing 
On either side pillared heaven's lowering arch. 

Then was I lost in wonder where to look : 
But mine eye fell upon the magic right ; 
Coy yet to cope the centre, as a child 
Leaves to the last the best, if better any. 

^ Shakespeare and Milton. ^ Homer. ' Virgil. 
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In marvel was I lost as once again 
I scanned the imperial leader of the van :/ 
Like snow-white massive cloud stood the proud ship 
Enveloped as it were in mist of ages. 
While every sail from the topmast to the deck 
Hung motionless, serene, like eyelid closed 
In sleep or death, filled with ambrosial air. 
It was as though with heaven in his eye 
It had closed upon this earth. Next in his wake 
A noble ship, like-masted.^ Next a sloop ; * 
Another after while ; * both nobly rigged. 

But now new wonders fastened on the sight : 
On the extreme right far as eye could reach, 
And in advance of these, a galley * lay ; 
Which all the floating islets of the sea. 
Lands dipt in irises of every hue, 
Gold, purple, emerald, followed in his wake. 
Charmed by the music of the falling oar, 
Or by the consonance of silken sails. 
Coasting the listening land, in haven, creek, 
In bay or cove, to sound of the sweet plash 
Naiads and Oreads there with the sea-nymphs 
Disported fearless of the fickle deep. 

^ Homer. ^ Hesiod. ' Terpander. * Archilochus. 

^ Orpheus. 
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And after space moved there, if moved, a barque,^ 
So silently it touched the glistening waves 
And held them in suspense ; 'twas as a lute 
Upon the listening air ; and followed it 
Enamoured all the dolphins of the deep. 

Then lay mine eye upon two empresses 
Sailing the azure of the sea and sky. 
The one * was in advance, and by her side. 
Of diverse build but booming to the sky, 
Sailed there a noble ship,^ all deference paying 
To its sweet consort ; which she noticed not, 
But moody sailed apart ; only I marked 
A dark flag at her bow, and did I dream ? 
Her keel that ran such silver-edged music 
With the fond waves, sunk lower — lower — lower — 
One last faint sound rose from the gurgling pool. 

Next, her compeer ; * and in her company 
A fiery-blazoned ship,* which yet its fire 
Did pale before her light who sailed with him. 
Consumed with admiration of her grace. 
Ever for fear of peering in the front 
He slackened speed ; with the goal full in view, 

^ Anon. ^ Sappho. ' Alcseus. 

* Corinna. ' Pindar. 
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He let her take the prize ; which she as lightly 
Took, nor yet gave him scanted courtesy, 
But he cared not, only to sail with her. 

But now mine eye was rapt in admiration : 
Three noble ships,^ abreast, breasted the heavens 
As they would claim all homage to themselves. 
So equal were they that the skilfuUest eye 
Might scarcely dare to give a preference. 
If this for breadth, so that excelled for beauty ; 
If slack in this, in that 'twas eminent. 
And all the world was tripartite in them. 
And knowing not the which to love the most 
For fire, for power, or for tenderness. 
Abreast they sailed me past, with my * Godspeed : ' 
Altho' an you must choose, one of the trine 
Eigged like his great liege most, bore off the palm. 

Then on such numbers came T, and so rare, 
I dared not venture give but just a glance ; 
For now the presage came, ' The time is short ; ' 
As timorous ghost scenteth the distant dawn. 
So lothly passing, in their rear were seen 
As it were all the fleet of all the East,^ 
Of Araby, of Persia, and of Ind : 

1 Sophocles, Euripedes, (Eschylus. * Eastern Poets. 
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Sailed they with banners floating to the sky- 
Tinged with the orient sun. 

Then suddenly 
Veering from thence, mine eye inhaled the air 
And atmosphere that circled all the left. 
And chiefly one who led the van:^ whose front, 
Circled with bay and deathless amaranth, 
Shed youth and vigour on the firmament, 
And that pale green, transparent, bodiless. 
That dims the diamond or emerald, 
And locks the eye into its trancedness : 
I could have stayed whole days to gaze thereon. 

And, following, two ; ^ of different build, if build 
Whose composition was ethereal. 
The one perchance raked higher than the other, 
And played such sorcery with the troubled deep 
That when it 'gan to lay itself in calm 
And put the virtues on of sun and smile, 
'Twould quick be raised to storm, and give such 

utterance 
As would confound all forethought, yet withal 
Averred itself for its high mastery. 
The other in a moment did I know 

^ Virgil. ' Horace. Ovid. 
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In childhood's early dream took me on board. 
'Twas of all moods and metamorphoses; 
And picturing to me all unreal things, 
Made them so real that I did them believe, 
Anji let my tears run down to think that flesh 
Was crusted in rude bark. 

Then I remember 
He took me to a sad and desolate isle. 
And showed me, weeping on it, all that earth 
Could frame itself in highest imagery ^ 
Of what was lovely, beautiful in woman, 
Undone by one false heart — Traitor ! ^ and I — 
What could these puny arms — these tiny limbs — 
That fain had borne her o'er the treacherous 

sea? 
But with Herculean force with one I raised 
Her fainting form above the breasting wave ; 
And with the other — was it some miracle 
So to divide the troughed and angry brine 
As were mine arm a sword (to carry out 
The image of my heart) as no sword-fish 
Had cleft so fast — that clinching the false poop 
I stayed her course, as had a hurricane 
Coming adverse against all prophecy, 

^ Ariadne. 2 Xheseus. 
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Bade her stand still and tremble to her doom ; 
And in my thought I made them one again. 

Three sylphlike ships slip o'er the silver sea.^ 
Near them, or following, some of heavier mould ^ 
Bearing the impress of nobility. 
. Some as they would all wrong exterminate, ' 
And extirpate all pirates from the sea. 

But after space mine eye assailM was 
With a fresh line of high and towering ships. 
First, chiefest, in the centre was there one * 
Whose full unfurled sails breasted the sky ; 
Seemed it to carry heaven in its eye, 
And with its keel to scoop the nether deep. 
Him followed one of towering sail, but sadness ^ 
Seemed it to shed on all the weeping waves ; 
And over it hung mystery, like the fount 
Whose basined waters, clear as amethyst. 
And ever brimmed, well from the girding rock. 
Then came two warrior ships whose sails un- 
furled « 
Breathed music as of battle and high deeds 
Chivalrous ; but the presage passed again, 

^ Catullus, TibuUus, Propertius. * Lucretius. ' Juvenal. 
* Dante. ^ Petrarch. * Tasso, Ariosta 

C 
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As tremulous ghost scenteth the coming dawn, 

And mine eye faded on the armaments 

That came from all the lands of southern west, 

Hispania, Gallia, and Lusitane, 

Whose leader last flashed on my failing sight/ 

But now mine eye ran counter — and to what ? 
How could mine eye encounter such a front ! 
How dared I lift mine eye to that high gaze 
And project of the heavens ! Mute as one dumb 
With downcast eyes, senseless, I stood abashed. 
To see the Twain that led the centre van 
Were all enough to make the eagle's eye 
Quail at the steadfast sun : and of the Twain 
One seemed the foremost. Of such mould were they 
Ethereal, and yet so of this earth. 
That at the sight the planks of all my boat 
I fain had riven asunder and had strewn 
Piecemeal upon the waters, easily 
As a man breaks in two a mouldered branch ; 
So despicable was my seeming there 
In front of all their grandeur. But methought 
Some air from out the treasury of their sails 
Flew on my trembling canvas, and I 'gan 
Revive as one from an untimely swoon. 

' Camoens. 
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Like the great Leader of the right, did one ^ 
Of the great Twain, as from the topmost arch 
Of heaven to the deck his white sails fold. 
As if he were in heaven and not earth ; 
As if his eye were closed on this our earth 
On the supernal open. noble ship ! 
That with its beamy rafters cleft the sky. 
And opened heaven to our phantasy, 
And yet laid bare the lower nethermost depth, 
And played withal so with earth's sweetnesses. 
That all her sails fluted divinest music 
That refted us of sense. 

His great compeer,^ 
And foremost sailing o'er the azure sea, 
And chief est, easiest; with his silken sail 
Did coalesce the height of heaven with earth. 
Earth did take up and re-baptise in heaven. 

sail ! sweet sail ! so sweet yet so sublime ! 
sail ! so differing from what we think. 
That when we would be looking for thee here. 
Thou spann'st an orb that mortal men would 

fear 
To touch the edge of. All-incomparable ! 

^ Milton. * Shakespeare. 
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what divine and heavenly minstrelsy 

Eings thro' thy shrouds ! a shred of thee were 

worth 
The mainsail of all other. Peerless one ! 
To sail with thee were as to lift the sea 
And deal with it as with a waterdrop ; 
To sail with thee were as to take the sky 
And sail with it in very company ; 
To give to every star its complement 
That gave it back again to him who sent ; 
To woo the pale queen of the night that she 
Should pale herself before his sovereignty ; 
To sail with thee were as to lift the earth 
And give it by some alchemy new birth ; 
That not a bud that blossoms in the spring. 
That not a stick or any worthless thing ; 
That not a flower that seizes on the eye, ' 
That not a weed albeit dead and dry ; 
That not a bird that sings in yonder brake. 
No, not a reptile, not the loathed snake ; 
But it would straightway bud, or grow again. 
Or lose its venom ; and the sweet would gain 
Such sweetness as 'twere marvel 

Peerless one ! 
That in the compass of thy tender fibrils 
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Canst hold the thunderstorm in equipoise, 

The vasty deep concentre at thy list, 

And make them calm and beautiful as slumber 

On a babe's brow. peerless silken sail ! 

That with thy gossamer bands unravellest. 

Then gatherest up the tendrils of the heart, 

Cleavest our intellects to the very core. 

And ridest on man's mind as on a sea. 

What is it to sail with thee ! What but to 

have 
Such fellowship with earth and sea and sky 
That none would know to which he most were 

nigh; 
For the blank things of earth take heavenly 

mould ; 
At touch of his light wand the heavens unfold ; 
We sail as in a sea so natural. 
And yet supernal alL 

peerless ship ! 
How from thy cordage shall I break away, 
Which tho' as filmy as the gossamer 
Holds me most ironly fast ! 

But I must off; 
The presage comes again, * the time is near : ' 
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As peering ghosts, the perishing stars of earth, 
Flit ere the breaking of the deadly dawn. 

And now I was so rapt in their great sight 
That I forgot their avant-courier,^ 
Their noble herald and great harbinger ; 
But tho' passed by, few could surpass as he. 
Nor how shall I forgive these naughty eyes, 
That they were so enwrapt in swift surprise, 
That I should miss a noble saiUng ship ^ 
That weighed itself upon the refluent waves 
With even-poisfed sails as if with measured oars. 
And following their great leader were there 

four,' 
(For one was double-masted, and did give 
The effect of two) ; all noble-timbered ships. 
Fit retinue of their high admiral. 

These then did all the empire take up. 
And left the sea with nothing else to see. 

But now I must yblame myself again. 
That I should so ignore their pursuivants, 
And on their prowess seem to throw some slight. 

^ Chaucer. • Spencer. 
' Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger. 
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I 

So was mine eye ywrapt in panoplies 

Of heaven-coping sail, I saw no more ; 

As when one looking from the full-blazed sun 

Sees nothing were it bright as Sirius ; 

But all is night and dark as Acheron. 



FIORINA. 



f (orina^ 



Agincourt and Theodore. 

A, Twice has the vision come; 
And now has passed for ever ! Passed for ever ? 
I wiU not think it, nor myself foredoom, 
TiU on its certain and unerring foot 
The doom shall come. 

T, You say that twice the vision came to you, 
And twice to come is earnest it shall be. 

A, Twice. I will tell thee, my kind Theodore 
For tho' it is my nature to be secret. 
And hide a world of sorrow in my bosom 
Under the gloss of calm serenity. 
And the cloud flicker with an edge of gold, 
Bather than let the curious-eyed world 
Pry in my fane, the pastures of my grief 
Tread down with careless feet, and its pure fount, 
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Foul in their wantonness, from thy cognizance 
Who knowest of my over- weighted woe, 
I will not keep it back. 

Twice has it come : 
First, was a city of fair palaces ; 
And rigid rock, high mountain, and tall tree. 
The vault of heaven summitted, and laid 
Their reflex on heaven's mirror — the clear sea. 
Within, the great and gay, and some whose hearts 
Burnt heavenward ; but most, alloyed with earth. 
But what was all to me ? one long black cloud 
Shut out the hum of men, the stir of life, 
All beauty from the face of nature reft. 
And left her silent, mute, and motionless. 
As ere her first birth, without form and void. 

I was alone upon a lonely shore. 
And all the sky was midnight in my sight ; 
No speck of light, no fringe from day's eyelid 
Did gleam athwart the gloom, or chequered ever 
The mountainous dark wall : when suddenly 
Came there a rent and fissure in the cloud, 
And heaven's star stood o'er me, silver-bright. 
And hope — that dead thing — ^in my heart re-lit. 
As from a deadly swoon one breathes again. 
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T. wilt thou not unravel me the dream ? 
For what to thee seems plain as any prose 
Is so enwrapt in flower of phantasy 
That well I may not guess it. 

A. Theodore ! 
I would that thou, without more art of mine, 
The flower couldst unfold ; for in the doing 
Marred is the grace and the fair bloom despoiled 
By a too rude and grudged development. 
But an it must be, I will tell thee plain 
The tide that did befall me. 

On a day 
I on a sea-wall, which the merciless waves 
Had bandied to their liking, that it made 
The beach its faldstool, sat and soothed the hours 
With the soft cadences of poetry. 
Which ever from my childhood was as life 
And inspiration tp me. When of a chance 
I lifted up mine eyes, and near to me 
Was passing one in form and lineament 
So nobly modelled, so divinely fair, 
Loose and dishevelled hung her flaxen hair. 
That I who thought my heart was steeled in woe 
So dark, so irremediably black. 
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Did stagger into light, and felt again 

Unwilling as I was to own the pang 

As of some remnant sensibility. 

I will not call it by that tender name 

Which does all hearts dishearten and then welds 

With its resistless power ; but what might be 

That delicate thing nurtured by sympathy. 

Then ever would I with myself contend 
Not to let in this lightsome ray of heaven 
Upon the black vault of my sealed woe. 
And so whole years went by. But evermore 
Whenever came the thought of solitude 
And I must be as other men, and forms 
Before me passed that men count beautiful, 
Then ever did her star upon me rise 
And claimed me for her own. 

And I all silently, scarce knowing it, 
Long summers wore her colours in my helm, 
Tho' in its blackness scarce perceptible. 
And none can take them thence but her own hand. 

A second time the vision came to me. 
It was a summer day, and earth and sky 
Did woo each other in fond rivalry. 
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We sat within the senate of great men, 

And crowded galleries did compass us, 

While boys declaimed and masters gave their due ; 

But what were these to me ? 

With eagle glance I scanned each several row, 
Filed every side. She was not there, and night 
Sank on my faded heart. But by and by 
Some one — it must have been some envious wall. 
Some brazen gate that turned upon its hinge. 
Some monster that would hide all heaven out — 
Moving, displayed, and that so near to me. 
My star of many years and cynosure ; 
And all at once beneath her blazonry 
I sat as had she given me instant knighthood. 

But ever cannot our star shine on us. 
When the assembly broke and she was gone. 
And I had seen her far as eye could take, 
I sought her next in the refectory ; 
All rows I glanced along, but she was not : 
One was there like, and lovely ; you might deem 
A moonbeam tranced upon a wintry sea. 
Thereon I sought the gardens, lawns, alcoves, 
And silken tents laden with costly viands. 
But she was not : and now the day di4 wane. 
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And seemed to pale its lustre ere its time ; 
Almost hope's flame had flickered in its socket : 
When the bright star circled along its path, 
And coming near me, stayed. 

Then first we held 
Converse the one with other; as two streams, 
By lonely wilds long excommunicate, 
Eender the silver of their silken waves 
In plighted troth and juncture each to other ; 
Yet with that deep reserve and reticence 
That nature knows not of, but which belongs 
Alone to man's susceptibilities. 
But soon these less than moments fled away — 
And she is gone. Going, I marked her path : 
When the sky-mantled barque booms o'er the 

waves. 
It leaves behind a wake of arrowy light : 
So was it not ; tho* where she went was light. 
But rather was it as a star did move 
Saintly the heavens thro', and darkness left 
Behind it : so, to see her go from me 
Steeped every step in night. But presently, 
And past all expectation did we meet 
And held the moments chained in rapt delight 
Of her sweet converse. 
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I often wonder which ; 
To hear the voice of one we love, a moment 
Be taken for an hour ; whether an hour 
Be deemed a moment. So sweet it is to hear, 
That but a moment fills long cadences ; 
But then again an hour — a day — a month — 
A year were so short-lived — 'tis but a moment. 
And now I know it fleeteth to the last ; 
The time is told — a moment, and a moment, 
And with one gaze I saw my night's star set. 

Then the scene changed, . 
Whether by dream or some invisible touch ; 
And knights and ladies fair and goodly throngs 
Passed to the jousts, and all the earth did reel 
With glitter of bright arms and brighter smile. 

And now the sun did think to take its rest 
And lay itself upon the ocean's breast ; 
To paint the chariot-clouds, and with its brush 
The vault of heaven with molten crimson flush. 
It stood as stands the lark on poisfed wing 
Eeady to sink to earth ; the orb of flame, 
Nor robbery thought it nor indignity. 
Likened the orb of song ; for light and sound 
Compound of spirit are, and that light breast 

D 
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That with its circles doth enchant the earth 
And hold it in the charm of reverie 
Doth in itself contain a sun of sound : 
An hour and 'twould sink. 

But now there comes 
The summoning trumpet's dang, and all the crowd 
Who deemed the day was o'er, with deeds well done, 
Stand in arrest of stUled expectancy, 
That prison-holder of our hearts and nerves. 
Creeping along our flesh and riveting 
All with its sudden bolt To herald's sound 
There rode within the lists a stately knight, 
Jet-hlack his charger and his panoply. 
In strange contrast of gay-bedizened knights 
Though valiant, and of ladies decked in white 
And all the colours of the painted bow. 
And of the mirthful ever-giddy crowd. 
Seemed he come as comes the ebon night 
Upon the bridal-tressfed laughing day. 

Then was there challenge quick, and quick affray; 
And goodly knights went down before his lance ; 
And all that once had gained such honour gave 
That honour back, fair render and fit meed 
To prowess that surpassed and peerless was. 
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But when the trumpet sounds that knights should 

come 
The guerdon to receive from her, whom choice 
Had made the empress of the tournament, 
And every eye was fixed on him alone, 
Without the lists he rode, and disappeared 
Swift as the moon behind a racking cloud : 
And a still ebb of sadness sank on all ; 
Mostly on her who like the star of eve 
Sat president enthroned, eclipsing all : 
A pale white tremor passed her splendour o'er. 
She knew not who he was, and yet her heart 
Like captured bird trembled in faint surmise. 
When she such deeds of heroism saw, 
When now and then upon his ebon helm 
She marked the glitter of a silver bar, 
As it had been thin as a lightning flash 
Stayed on its course and all its anger gone 
Into a silvery- white ; yet she knew not 
Who was the bearer that outbore them all. 
Who was the wearer of the straken star : 
One maiden wish she had, that he should fall 
Low at her feet, unclasp the envious helm 
Statr-lit, star-streaked, and she should bid him 

rise 
And him enthrone with empire of her eyes. 
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But he is gone : and now, all-maidenly, 
She draws the secret over all her mien ; 
As though she drew a white robe over her 
Saintly as fell the dying poor Lucrece ; 
Or as the tender moon holds out its hands 
And draws the fleecy clouds to cover it. 
So would she not her deep embarrass tell, 
Or let it e'er be known, or thought, or guessed ; 
But she to every knight his guerdon gave 
As he deserved, tho' nought to her they seemed. 

And so they parted — parted the black knight 
And she his silver star and cynosure. 
Who only on the blackness of his night 
Had shone with one lone ray, one silver bar ; 
For he had never told her that he wore 
Her colours in his helm ; she knew it not. 
Scarce he ; for he nor put them there, nor she. 
But some strange mystery of providence. 

Then bade she all her maidens quest to make 
Who was the knight : but answer came there 

none. 
And he — he passed away 'midst forest glades, 
And many a great encounter did achieve, 
And many a prisoned lady did relieve, 
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And many a knight ; and all the weak did give 
Him love for his great love and prowest might. 

And ever came there from the silver star 
A light and glory on the ebon helm ? 

No hand did put them there, nor take them thence, 
Save it were one. Year after year did pass : 
And now 'twas seven years did overpass ; 
Then silently, so stealthily did come 
A wan white hand — not all of it was seen — 
A finger here and there — and these so slim, 
So slight, transparent thro', you scarce had 

deemed 
They were of mortal mould, incorporal 
Came they upon the mirror of that helm 
Transparent-black and touched the silver streak. 
Then grew they longer, still as faint as death ; 
Then more and more, and a whole hand was seen, 
But helpless, moveless, as an icicle. 
Yet still it rested on the silver bar, 
And slowly, subtly, stole the lustre off 
Till that it passed away ; just as the sun 
Below a black-capped girded horizon. 
Thou askest, what, what was the fatal hand ? 
The hand ! It was the cold hand of neglect. 
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ttbunberstorm^ 

Lausanne, June i6, 1880. 
'Twere worth a world to watch the coming storm. 

|LL nature was agape for some free air 

To cool her fainting brow with ; the very 
dust 

To some mysterious influence of the air 
Curled itself up, importunate of death, 
* Send me the raindrop tho' 'tis death to me,' 
Then wreathed its Ufe out on the orchard lands. 

Dark grew the mountains of the southern 
shore ; 
Each giant donned his suit of dunnest black 
Down to his slope instep and vine-clad foot 
Beneath the pall of the ingathering heavens ; 
Then fused in one jet robe of blackest night. 
Dimly they passed as it were out of being. 
Whereon the narrowed and environed lake 
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Took the dimensions of a boundless sea 
And gave heaven praise for its new liberty. 

Still hung the opaque and motionless : but now 
Far as the eye can see cometh a curl 
And liny rib upon the hyaline, 
And onward draws, while every wave its sail 
Of purest silvery texture or May-bloom 
Sets to the mystic currents of the air. 
And steers midway and onward for the shore. 
Till all the ocean had caught up the dance 
And threw its silvery fret- work lavishly 
To cymbals of the Nereids beating time. 

Anon, from up the whole length of the lake, 
Midway 'tween earth and sky rode there the storm 
Sceptred, self -charioted ; came as the eagle. 
Or likened it the spectral albatross ? 
But most methought it was the bird of Jove, 
Unspelled of music, of its eaglets shorn, 
With every feather ruffled, in wild flight, 
Central with wings outspread to either shore. 
With head outstretched and beak to bend the 

mountains. 
And with an eye whose flame from off the waters 
Called up the snowy crystals and white jets, 
And Neptune set all in a fume, self-mettled 
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To beat his breast and lash his leagued limbs 
And dare the sovereignty of sky and wind. 

And in its onward swoop it did divest 
Itself of many a plume, rent ragged clouds 
That angry shone against the under sky, 
Black visitants, unwelcome denizens. 
Taking the shape of mutilated knights. 
Truncated demigods, disjointed centaurs ; 
As had the winged storm encounter fierce 
Held, and behind it left a battle-field : 
And one there was, and black beyond the rest. 
That spired into the vault and lost itself. 

But when the air-borne tempest came athwart, 
And with its right van grazed the wall of black, 
Sudden it stopt : and a low roll was heard 
As had the mountains and the weighty clouds 
Incumbent pent the stifled thunder up. 

And then began the storm's wild luminary 
To play its freaks, waiting for no response 
And after-clap of its now sullen playmate ; 
Unlinked to rove at will the regioned darkness, 
And proud to play a solo on the stage, 
How did it dart, dazzle, and hide itself 
Beyond all power of the eye to fix it. 
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At the first pause and that imbedded thunder 
A cleft was opened in the impervious black, 
And a clear wavy rivulet of gold 
As it were molten fire passed and was gone. 
An instant, and the unwearying feat-player 
Cut somersaults along the curtained night. 
And never saw I like : such mazy rounds 
And serpent-twining folds ! Thrice did he cut. 
As if to grave it on the memory, 
A threefold channel on the inky jet 
In equal windings, riverlike, and poured 
The liquid fiery gold along the chasm 
Waved, fringed, chased ; of more than double 

width 
To any seen before ; and in such sort. 
So momentarily came the play and went, 
As left the quick glance of the ravished eye 
Distanced a thousand-fold. 

And while you wondered 
If the light tumbler would repeat himself. 
Anon the heady and precipitate lightning 
From off the topmost beam of heaven's black 

vault 
Dashed midway southward ; then, changing his 

mind, 
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Upon the pivot of a fractioned moment, 
Came down plumb north. 

And so ended the storm, 
With sight not sound, unlike all other storms ; 
Silent, but with such masterly strokes as made 
Silence outspeak the brazen-mouthM thunder ; 
And then with sight that did dispatch itself, 
Not with the faint gleams of its after-death, 
But in the pride and manhood of its lustre. 
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£venind 

(Afteb Thundebstobm). 
June 17. 

lUT on the morrow's noon the wakened 
thunder, 
Spake to the mountains in its majesty, 
And called them to rehearsal of their parts ; 
And they in audible intonations gave 
The solemn requiem back, and nature held 
Spelled by the voice and faultless resonance. 

And when the evening came, a lonely blackbird 
Sat on the bare bend of a weeping ash 
Silent, as waiting for it knew not what ; 
And once and twice when it began to wake 
The laden air with its sweet mellow note 
Stopt, as some mystery were reigning round. 

Then came the plashes of the fitful rain. 
And one by one, as of some chord that sounds 
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Distinct, apart, a dirge-like funeral note, 
Upon the window-pane tolled out the night. 
And when the morning broke, it all was drear ; 
Tho' Phoebus had uncoiled his golden hair 
And espoused nature in her Elysian lair, 
All else to be were vain and thou not near. 
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June 21. 

be mistaken were not possible : 

On either side the regent of the night 
Has plumed her even-poisfed raven wings, 
Measuring the fourth of all her fair domain, 
As if for instant flight. Never, methought, 
So much as now will earth her mistress mourn, 
And ever have to consort with dun night 
She must — she must be going! Waved not a 

plume 
As it were ready to bear oflf night's queen ? 
She stays. Fair moon ! imperishable moon ! 
Stay and look down upon thy faithful waters, . 
And if thou wilt, dismiss this vassalage 
Of cloud that holds earth frightened for thy flight : 
Or, sure thou wilt stay ? stay then these bannering 

clouds ; 
For never did I see thy majesty 
Arrayed more nobly, more with retinue 
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And suite ancillary of sovereignty. 

Stay, and I'll stroke thy pendent fearful wings, 

And thou shalt be my own true faithful moon, 

As thou wert shining in a cloudless sky 

Of molten argentry. Sure thou wilt stay ? 

So on the wing thou art to fly away. 
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1?ainbow. 

June 22. 
** I do set my bow in the doud.'' 

;HY, methinks, Nature has as many dresses 
As any young and fancy-loving heiress. 
Just now she came out all in satiny 
blue; 
And now she has put on a green brocade, 
Eich, folded, deepening ; samite of such dye 
As does the eye intoxicate, and drink 
The blinded senses ; velvet of such down, 
As were the giddy stars to fall from heaven, 
They would lie soft-entrammelled in its depth. 
And now in all the colours of the rainbow 
Comes she. 

It was but yestere'en I marked 
A fragment of Heaven's trusty nuncio, 
Shoiji of its under rims, stand in the clouds 
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With its sword bathed in heaven, as it were 
A sentinel to threaten back the storm. 
But now does Nature robe in violet, 
Indigo, blue ; green, yellow, orange, red ; 
And in such sort that the soft tones of these. 
That yesterday were hidden out of sight. 
Being exceeding lustrous overtop 
The fiercer blaze of those. Then not content 
With overarching heaven — and with such hues 
As you had thought the sun enamoured of 
Had drawn to its embrace, so did they shine 
Beyond their wont — must needs another arc 
Throw up scarcely less flushed, and yet a third 
Glimmered in faintness. Then the stalwart bow 
From off the mountainous earth walked on the lake 
Midway or more and stopt, appealing Heaven. 

But what did most the ranging eye attract 
Was, when this pillared glow was midway up 
There came a rent and absence in the bow ; 
While, overhead, the purple foot of it, 
To exact rule, waited its underprop. 
How came this severance of the mighty arch ? 
In the broad interval the open sky 
Lay like an anchored lake — in the cloud-rift 
Shone like a diamond. And He hath said 
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" I in the cloud" not sky, " do set my bow." 
Where there is sky, the bow may not be seen, 
For that the sky an emblem is of peace 
SufiScient in itself, nor needs enhancement. 
The one is presence, and the other promise ; 
And presence ever must exceed the promise : 
So the bow was not there where there was rest. 
The bow a tributary was to truth. 
And by its absence did outsfhine itself. 

A moment and the glory all was gone : 
And the chameleon Queen, fickle and fast, 
Had donned the quaker dress, the sombre hue 
Of pale-blue grey and deepening into black. 
Then hiding out herself, let the night reign ; 
Or, wearied with the phantasy of dress, 
Disrobed, and couched upon the lap of night. 
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flDibeummcr Dai?. 

June 24. 

T was midsummer day, and in a land 
Where summer revelleth in luxury : 
And yet wild fleeting storms passed o'er 
the lake 
And transformed summer to an April day 
Swept by late-autumn gusts : nay it was more, 
'T had passed into the winter of its summer* 

Awhile ago, upon the southern shore 
A white veil, gossamer-like, hung from the sky 
Suspense, and screened the faint and delicate blue 
That lay upon the waters, as they had taken 
Befuge and sanctuary from the savage blast. 
And were the only thing to say 'twas summer. 

But now the only waves on which the sun 
Looks down are metal, silver — but chained, stiff, 
stiD, 



4 
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Frozen, as were it but an arctic sea, 

Glassy but rigid with the smile of death. 

And yonder mountains bare their peak^ to heaven 

As they were marshalling their phalanxes 

Against the indurate sky, while the harsh clouds 

Stand by in witness of the mortal combat. 
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fountain. 

June 30. 

[NHEAED in all the gay and noisy day, 
How dost thou now upon the lazy night 
Discharge thy liquid drops with no mean 
hand, 
Making day envious of thy largesses ! 

How dost thou play thy silken lullabies 
Upon the ear of the enthralled air ! 
Nature sits listening, lulled to silences ; 
And thou alone the only thing that speaks. 

List to those silvery trips ! like liquid drops 
Of some ideal music, yet unborn 
And hidden in the womb of dewy morn : 
how they fall upon the stilly air ! 
Never did lover tell his tale of love 
Into the ear of beauty, as doth this 
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Trickle upon the ear of the charmed air 
Its liquid cadences. 

Drops, liquid drops ! ye have a theatre 
The world might envy, and ye play therein 
Your parts as very masters of your art. 
How doth the sullen night yield. to your fancy, 
And let your audible voices, as 'twere light. 
Jet on its sombre cloak ! How does the lightning 
That chases in and out its summer round, 
And anon plays the momentary moon 
Behind the curtained cloud, do thee obeisance 
And leave thee undivided sovereignty ! 
Nature sits listening, lulled to silences ; 
And thou alone the only thing that speaks. 
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fligbt. 

July I. 

|0W do the heavens condescend to earth ! 
Tis night: and on the earth 'tis very 
dark 

Save for the starry lamps that light a town, 
And those far off that gleam across the lake : 
And in the sky 'tis very dark, save where 
The lamps of heaven, in the interstices 
Of the coal-black layered clouds, jet out their 

fires. 
Never I saw such an identity 
Of earth and those high lands which to our seem- 
ing 
Are beautiful beyond compare, and lead 
On to the Heaven of heavens. It is as tho' 
The earth were not an outcast from the heavens 
But were one with them. 

So the God of Heaven 
Doth cast the flowing mantle of His love 
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Around sin's exiled race to hem them in 
To oneness with Himself. woven love 
From out the tissues of His own life-blood, 
How dost thou condescend and stoop to earth 
To make us one with Thee ! 
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Xi0btnind« 

August 23. 

jOW do the lightnings play, 

And with the clouds keep up their holiday ! 

Never did children play at hide-and-seek 
Among the magic mazes of their lawn, 
As these amid the clouds. How they peep here 
And there and everywhere ! And in a moment 
Light up the welkin with a golden smile. 
Or furrow on the angry brow of heaven 
The riven and indented fiery minute. 

molten stream of liquid fiery gold, 
Stay and discharge thyself in this racked breast ! 
Ye lightnings be my playmates, an ye will ! 
And thro' you and above you let mine ear 
The audible voice and majesty of God 
Drink in ! 'Tis loud, and makes the forest bend, 
Hinds calve, and Sirion and Lebanon 
Skip like an unicorn, divides the flames, 
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And nature shaketh as a tremulous reed. 
But yet 'tis soft, it is the voice of God ; 
'Tis sweet, it is the essence of Himself ; 
'Tis His, it is the very voice of Love. 
let me hear it ! Sink in this torn breast 
And fill it with Thy light, Thy love. Thy fear; 
And child-like lead me with Thy powerful arm 
Thro' all the thunderstorm of this racked world 
Up to the heaven above and to Thyself! 
Let me bosomed in Divinity, 
Safe in the arms of Jesus ! 
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£\>enind Star. 

September lo. 

WONDER how it is ! 
When Jupiter comes forth in all his glory 
He must attended be by one lone star ; 
And when the moon comes forth, cometh a star 
And keeps her company. You would have thought 
That they could ride the solemn heavens thro' 
And unattended been; what can they need 
Of lesser company ? Yet bright as they shine, 
Grand as they shine, unwanting as they shine. 
They to themselves take greater perfectness 
By taking each a lesser light with them 
And traversing the empyrean 
In their sweet company. 

So is it with ourselves. Shine as we may. 
We cannot shine alone : and liefer, chance. 
The lesser light would be, to track the course 
Of one we deem far nobler than ourselves. 
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Only as light from yonder gorgeous st^, 
Only as light from yonder regnant moon, 
Sheds on their several attendant star 
Glory, and glory takes from each their star ; 
So, are we stars, we must another star 
Have to reflect our light and give us back 
Its own. We cannot traverse the dull space. 
Shine as we may, without accompaniment. 
And I contented am to shine — ^the least. 
And let my fellow-star gather all eyes 
So that we travel on in fellowship. 
And not alone — alone. 
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Ube planet Jupiter and Stac putsufioant 

September 23. 




I. 

(Stab addresses Jufitbb.) 

UIDE, thou bright Star ! I follow on thy 
course ; 
Circle the heavens ! and I follow thee. 
Or if thou couldst transcend these outer heavens 
And bathe some inner heaven with thy light, 
Yet on thy footstep would I follow thee. 
Or if thou shouldest, and 'twere possible 
For light to enter subterranean darkness, 
And thou should'st dip thy majesty of light 
Into that region where light never comes 
Save the opaque of fire, I'd follow thee, 
And never — never would I let thee go. 

If soul on soul, spirit on spirit gaze 
Till twofold spirit come upon the gazer ; 
So, thou bright star, heaven's raptured luminary ! 
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My lesser light drinks in thy glorious presence 
Till, an thou set, I shall be one with thee. 

And if one star shall hang upon another, 
And never never part till they seem one, 
What shall not we ? For we shall shine as stars, 
And is He not " The Bright and Morning Star " ? 

Wherefore, pale wanderer thro' this hemisphere 
Of fear and doubt, dismay and distancing sin. 
Follow upon the track of that beamed star 
That ever conjures thee to follow on, 
Nor lose its sight till it hath rested thee 
Above the baleful magics of this world 
In the safe Heaven above ! 

I follow Thee ; 
I wiU not let Thee go. Thou Only Light 1 
I follow Thee ? 'Tis Thou that drawest me. 
I will not let Thee go ? It is Thine Hand 
That holdeth me, not mine Thine. Hold Thou me ! 
And tho' my light be but the little spark 
That warns and welcomes the night- wanderer. 
Yet shall it glow and glow, worm tho* it be. 
Till it outshines the stars in radiancy, 
And bathed shall be in the empyrean light 
Of * The bright Morning Star and Sun of suns.* 
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II. 

Never 
Saw I the sky so even-balanced ; 
A miser might not know which hand to choose, 
While he would grasp at both. More than miser, 
Would I could keep in the tenure of mine eye, 
Or in the radiant cell of memory, 
The equipoise of this night's starry dome. 

The moon imperial in the zenith shines, 
Tho' yet but half her beauty is disclosed ; 
The other lies embosomed on fond earth. 
And sleeps her silvery sleep, dreaming of light. 
Upon her right, Orion pendent hangs. 
As swooning at the sight of his fair queen 
He could fall back into the lucent arms 
Of Sirius, resplendent silvery star ! 
Upon her left, the King of planets ^ rules 
Almost a moon lit with a star's pure flame. 
And rides the mighty heavens as conqueror 
To some unknown and yet undreamt-of worlds 
Whiles that his faithful pursuivant — yon star 
That shines how grandly if with lesser light, — 

^ Jupiter. 
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Lies on his track and follows pace for pace, 
As if to lose his regal sight were death. 

never did the illumined heavens put forth 
A splendency so grand ! And yet this all 
Must vanish and not be ! for earth and heaven, 
Ye Stars and Moon ! that now shine out, and then 
Hide in day's light, then shine, must silent be. 
And in the syncope of all creation 
Pass out of being — burnt, charred, nothingless 
things. 

And shall not we, with all the soul yon star 
Follows its kingly master, follow Thee, 
" The Bright and Morning Star," and 'neath the 

wings 
Of Thee, " The Son of Eighteousness," find shelter 
When all this visible heaven and earth collapse ? 
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September 27. 

|HEEE sat the moon in royal splendour clad 
. And balancing the equipoised stars, 
There sit the weeping Pleiades, so faint 
As they were huddled to support each other 
And not to assert each one the separate star. 

Oh, how I wonder what in their conclave 
They reason, or enforce, or chance submit 
Each to the other ; or in sympathy 
Mourn over worlds fled into infinite space. 
Once one with them, beatitudes of light 
Now gone, in darkness exiled and extinct : 
Or, is it possible, one or more of themselves 
Fled from themselves and lost in the abysm ? 
And they, sweet sisterhood ! lean on each other's 

breast, 
And almost hide themselves from the world's gaze, 
And weep in silence, and walk tenderly 
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Thro' the pavilioned heavens, as it were death 
To wake the memory of their so great loss. 
So do they reign in the moon's august place 
Between those balanced stars, as on yon night. 
And yet they reign (for we by gentleness 
Eule, as by force), those clustering worlds of faint 
And pearly light, and they the balance hold 
Between the apportioned heavens. 

Faint weeping stars ! 
Upon each other's bosomed light reclining, " 
Weeping soft radiance and lucent tears, 
Why do ye still rivet mine aching eye ? 
Why doth mine eye afifect my heart ? soft stars, 
Thou tender constellation ! tell me why 
On thee I gaze, not on those potent stars 
That on thy right and left hold sovereignty ? 
Dost thou some hidden mystery contain 
Beyond thyself, and thou, being luminous, 
Illumine some dark chapter of ill ends 
And presage what shall be ? Methinks thou dost 

Was it mine eye waxed faint, and that mine ear 
Took up the watch and listened to the light, 
And as it were from ofif the shelving edge 
And scintillation all-precipitous 
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Heard, * We were ten and now we are but eight ? ' 
Ye might perchance not miss your erring stars 
Were they tenfold — an hundred ; while that I 
Should beggared be if that I lost but one ; 
And mine ear heard the light that it was two. 

Let it not be ! avaunt, vain superstition ! 
And let the daylight in upon my soul. 
Breathe life divine and let me rest on God ! 
His will be mine ! But yet, spare me, oh spare ! 
And let the lives that Thou hast given me. 
By Thine own power be given back to Thee. 



i 

"1 
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£ven(nfi. 

Mentone, November 8, 1880. 

EVEE was seen a prettier bow than that ; 
How did it arch the heavens with silver 
Ught ! 

See yonder star ! How with its stalwart step 
It doth outstrip the marched and folded heavens ! 
Now stops, with its retainer in due course ; 
While Cynthian Apollo holds the bow, 
Or, an you list, Dian with snow-white hand, 
Sole empress of the night ; or one or other 
Holds it in equipoise from East to West, 
Where Neptune, potent luminary, burns. 
But all things have an end, and as I gaze 
Methinks that these drilled warriors of the skies 
Move on with measured step, harmonious, 
Chance to some golden music of the spheres. 
See how the nether point of that arched light 
Descends, still keeping distance with the rest ; 
So all move on. Hastens that golden star 
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To track the sun. How like a lark it falls : 
Almost I see the flutter of its wings, 
Almost I hear its shrill and silvery note 
Waking the other sphere ; it sinks apace ; 
Tis gone ! but steers its burning chariot on 
The livelong night to meet the embrace of Day, 
And under covert of her lightsome wings 
Passes invisible, feeding the heaven above. 

They say, unless our verse be set to love, 
No human heart will care a thread for it. 
But care I more for yon bright luminaries 
Than to enchant may be the universe ; 
The future than the present seemeth me, 
The what we shall be, more than what we are : 
For here our taper shineth dull not light, 
There it will be than stars or sun more bright. 

Tho' chance I yield to none in that soft chord 
That giveth unto womanhood her right ; 
Due deference to royal majesty 
And the magicianry that leads our hearts 
Blindfold against our will ; such is her sweetness. 
Were not man's heart propt by her tender arm, 
Twould sink to the dull earth from whence it 
came. 
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Oh, woman is the choicest ornament 

Of all God's works, and to substantive man 

Is she his very need and exigence ; 

Is that fond epithet and adjective 

That makes the storm a calm, terror a joy. 

Assimilates the awful and the sweet, 

And shapes the life of man to its high ends ; 

That counteracts the sternness of his spirit 

By a soft tenderness and blandishment ; 

And being cast the two into one mould 

Perfects created man. 
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November 12. 

I will go and gather all the flowers 
That dight the irised lap of our green^ 
earth, 

And strew them in thy lap ; but then I know 
You'll go and leave me, and I shall be sad. 
Were we yon stars that nightly in the heavens 
Keep one another company, and one 
Should pass away into some other sphere ; 
Why, I should think the other would soon wane, 
And gather in its tremulous light, and die. 
Were we two flowers growing side by side. 
And some rude hand should crop the one away. 
Would not the other fade on its stalk and wither ? 
So, an you went, I, who am but a weed 
Growing thy flower beside, should quickly parch 
And shed my worthless life on the dull ground. 
Twere better not to see than lose the sight 
Of what we love. That were a rent and chasm 
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But at the head the sun all-chrysolite 
Poured down his beams as it were golden rain, 
Glancing nor touching on the marble helm. 
It was as tho' the sun wept golden tears ; 
Or chance they were the down-lit eyelashes 
Of the sun loth to look on Monaco, 
Shrouding her night in double mournfulness. 
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Hn Snci&ent 

Grand H6tel, April 6, 1881. 

NE rose the less in the 'Grand' garden 
blushes, 
While possibly a maiden's sigh it hushes, 
And stays the silvery tear-drop ere it gushes : 

Or chance may be, the very sight of it 
Doth with its purple on the soft heart hit. 
And sighs and tears can know no counterfeit. 

And then at length, the flowers side by side 
Their beauty and their sadnesses divide, 
And in the folds of their sweet sadness hida 

Then as one fades, all nature's art is given 
To raise it back to life ; her tears at even 
Its faint folds to revive in vain have striven. 
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A gentle-stealing paleness drew beneath 
The rose-bloom of her cheek ; with faltering breath 
She placed her bridal hand in thine, fair death ! 

As when one wakes from terror-haunted dreams, 
And earth again the very same earth seems, 
Dances the freed heart in the sunlit gleams : 

Instead of that one poor ephemeral flower. 
Each day brought in its dewy-mantled store 
Of roses, heliotropes — what richer dower ? 

Till at length one sweeter than all the rest — 
There came of all the one, consummate, best ; 
The orange-flower doth herald its behest : 

The rose-tint mantles on that cheek of snow ; 
The eye with maiden modesty doth glow ; 
And starry as the night her bridal brow. 
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Buttcrtli? anb (Borgc^ 

Pont St. Louis, Mentone. 

ND as I passed, a giddy butterfly, 

Blown of the winds and currents of the 
gorge, 
Dashed with unsteady, wavering, beaten wing 
Out of the sun on to the deep abyss. 
Would that my hand could rescue thee, poor thing ! 
That moment in the sunshine, and the next 
Thy white form flickering to the cavernous blast. 

But yet thou seem'st as it were nought to thee, 
Thy pleasure and thy pride to do the deed. 
But hadst thou well forecast the consequence ? 
Would thy light form come up to the sun again ? 
Couldst thou thy sylph-like shell steer thro' the 

blasts ? 
And on what haven of a sheltering leaf 
Find delicate footing for thy weariness ? 
Tho' months are past, thy pretty snow-white form 
Flits thro' the ominous gorge as yesterday. 
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Soon as I saw thee I was wearied out 
By intuition of thy parable ; 
And my heart sank within — to think of ms / 
For we might bask in the sunshine of God, 
Since that " the Sun of Eighteousness hath risen 
With healing in His wings," but that we will not 
Poor butterflies ! we choose the deadly gorge 
Of sin and Satan and of this failing world 
In lieu of His vast love — His boundless love. 
The twice untold eternity of love, 
From everlasting unto everlasting : 
The thrice untold eternity of love. 
Love of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
And we will this our God and Heaven forego 

For anything below ! 

Do we not know, 

Poor perishing butterflies, yet of immortal mould ! 

For brass ye change your gold ? 

How can ye dwell 

With everlasting burnings in an eternal hell ? 

And yet I saw the form 
As of some white-robed virgin flitting past 

Into the deadly blast 
Would that my hand could reach that delicate 
form, 
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But then I must have fallen in the gulf; 
Would that my voice could pierce that stifled ear — 
But willingly, but wilfully, 'twill pass 
Out of the sunshine into that dark, dense 
Ominous cavern-land. 
Grand tho' it be — how grand ! 
Poor butterfly ! thy weary feathered wings 
Will never bear thee oflf. Poor soul ! thy choice, 
Thy wilfulness to plunge headlong in doom — 
Let it not be, Lord ! Plunge forth Thine Hand ! 
The' tender — that will not touch oflf the bloom 
E'en of a butterfly's wing ; the pierced — and so 
Potent to rescue from the jaws of hell 
And Satan's clutch, plunge forth and rescue her ! 
The each we love — the all — the every one 
E'en of this ruined world 1 I see them fall 
Like stars, or frequent as the falling snow, 
Into the dread abyss. Plunge forth Thine Hand — 
Thine irresistible Hand : Omnipotent grace — 
Thy Holy Spirit give ! 

And at the word 

A myriad hands stretched forth to rescue them, 

A myriad voices seemed to catch their ear 

And draw them back by some firm filaments : 

And then I saw He would the hand of man, 

o 
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The voice of man, make use of to bring back 
These poor and senseless souls that from His sun- 
shine 
Plunge in the cavernous dark ; tho' His alone 
The Arm that saved them. 



MOONLIGHT 

(On hearing Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata). 




I. 

moon — no moon ! 

All day behind the buckler of the clouds, 
And when the night asserted sovereignty, 
On bended knee the sun and moon do wait 
His potent will who bids them look on earth. 

No moon — no moon ! and yet that moonless 
night 
Shed out the light rays of night's empress more 
Than had she stood fair in the arch of heaven. 
Came there forth sounds as of aerial music ; 
So softly, gently, calmly, that the moon 
Did lay the earth entranced at their beauty : 
So softly ! Play — play on — ethereal music — 
And let thy silver light bind in still silence 
This earth and these poor hearts. play — play 
on! 
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Cease not — or then we breathe not ; earth were 

cloud, 
And our hearts stone. An ye will, play ye on — 
Keep up the mystery of the moonlight 
And disenchant the earth of gloominess 
And fill us with thy rapture ! calmly play — 
So softly ! — 'tis the sheen of the moonlight 
Descending — play ! 

Then if it seemeth thee, 
Come with thy thrilling notes, and, if thou canst, 
Out-countenance the ripples of the moon 
When in her chariot-waves she rides, and mocks 
The lightning of our eye to follow her ; 
While she in silken canopies of music. 
Which ever the fond wave doth make for her. 
Passes with light step o'er the trackless deep. 
Play if thou wUt such rapturous thrilling notes 
That all the heart of the broad sea shall wake 
And throw its multitudinous praise to Heaven. 

But, and it likes me most, again I would 
The calm soft moonlight have, when not a ripple 
Is heard above its own breath on the sea. 
Such peace, such calm to end with : as a life 
Ended with ' sleep in Jesus ' — such pure calm. 
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But — and he ^ knows the best — whose ear attuned 
To music, heavenly, was. 

Yet not the half 
Of all that moonless, moonlit night were told. 
It were as if two moons upon our earth 
Shone with one glory of soft silveriness. 
If that the voice of music, shall I say 
This was the soul ? When to address herself 
To strike that minstrelsy, a pale gleam passed 
Over her countenance that did the moon 
Transfix upon your image. It was drawn 
(As so they say the waves are guilelessly 
Drawn up into the embrace of the moon) 
Into the heart of music, and caught up 
If you might think so into the heavenly airs. 
And floated as it were away with them — 
The denizen of lands beyond our own 
Moonlit, sunlit, glorious beyond compare. 

So sat the silvery moon upon her brow. 
I could have wished 'thad ever so sat there : 
No change — no change : but with the moonlit sounds 
The moonlit countenance — so fair — so fair ! 

^ Beethoven. 
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I would not have the ripple of a smile 
Pass o'er that image steeped in melody 
And harmony of sound that reaves our senses 
And leaves us out of self. 

Just as I would 
Those sounds should evermore flow on so soft, 
So calm as moonlight is ; so would I have 
The unrippled music of that countenance 
Serene and masterly. 

Last — last ! play on ! 
Thy fair melodious fingers and fair arms, 
All disencumbered of the golden dust 
And bauble jewellery of earth, play on ! 
And yet the end comes. 
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11. 

It came again — 
And I that moonlight mystery encountered 
And surface of the wrought and inwrought music. 
It was as tho' Dian, her veil of sheen 
Cast over her, sat rapt in ecstasy 
Listening Apollo*s lute. So Light and Music 
Did interweave their silvery-golden threads 
And viewless filaments (so rare — so rare ! 
That in comparison the air were seen — 
Their chariot from heaven to this earth) 
Into essential oneness, yet twofold. 
For essence to be multiplied by essence 
Makes it twofold the more essential ; 
And what we did esteem the height of essence 
Knows not itself for disembodiment 
From what once essence was ; unlike substance 
That to be multiplied still grosser grows. 

And then, was it a dream passed o'er my brow ? 
I saw Diana of the silver bow. 
And next to her the silver-bowed Apollo. 
What wonderful affinities there are 
And depths in classic lore — that pure corruption 
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Of our disseminate Truth ! So could I see 
E'en in their false and fragile imagery 
The unison of sight and sound — of light 
And music — that at the instant would 
Enthral two spheres and leave our naked earth 
Dressed in heaven's robe. 

Dian, shed thy rays ! 
And play, divine Apollo ! intermix 
Your ecstasies of 'passing sight and sound 
Of Light and Music, till our transient ears. 
Filled with thy golcjen-sheeny melodies, 
Have caught the indistinct and rapturous song 
That fills eternity, and to our poor earth says, 
Thine all was nothing. 

Then as it passed, 
I heard the veritable tones of music. 
And that of some great master who did think 
To portray moonlight in his harmonies, 
And well he did succeed. Never such music — 
Never such moonlight — did enthral the eye 
And ear in one. Conception ! thou bear'st twins 
Of Light and Music. 'Twas a moonlit flood 
Of divine minstrelsy that passed along 
And held the earth in thrall. 
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III. 

Play not again ! Apollo's lute is weary, 
While Dian strings anew her silver-bow ; 
Play not again ! Day, life, earth, all is dreary — 

Play not again ! 

Play not again ! lest in some idle dream 
I should forget that ages have passed by. 
And to myself, oblivious, youthful seem ; 

Play not again ! 

Or if you play, let it be mournfully. 
Some melody that courts a mourner's eye ; 
Not the clear bells but muffled — some dim cry — 

Play not again — 

Or if you play, let it be minstrelsy 
Your own, not mine — some separate harmony 
Distinct and distant — notes struck, oh how low ! 

Play not again. 



FORECAST AND OVERCAST. 



(The Two Brothers.) 




ID WAY 'tween earth and heaven, on poisW 



wmg, 



He stood. Behind, above, on either side 
And in forefront the cloudless empyrean. 
Why pauses he, deliberate, in his flight, 
And motionless as is the heaven itself ? 
Is there a breath — a motion ? it were only 
Seen of the microscope — the indrawn breath 
Gathering the colour from the outer skin, 
From this cuticular and fibrous flesh. 
Into the heart suspense. Meanwhile the eye 
Gathers in animation as 'twould dart 
Its speared lightning thro' the azure vault — 
What sees he ? Something — to no other eye. 
Were it an angel's, seen ; some intuition 
Of an uprising cloud, tho' it were less 
Than a man's hand. But it can matter not : 
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For what can harm this pure imperial front 
Of the overruling heavens ? And yet he stands, 
And with his lightning eye pierces them thro'. 
Tis coming — that cloud lesser than man's hand 
Has scaled the horizon ; and as it rises, gains 
Proportions as an angel's, and an air 
That holdeth empire. Seemed, that his raven locks 
(Was it some sorcery, some hidden magic 
And conjuration with the opal heavens ?) 
Whether let loose, dissevered, I know not. 
Whether continuous still, the quartered heaven 
As by a miracle hide out from sight. 

Seemed it a fitting canopy for him 
Whose melancholy eye and lengthened lash. 
So silken this, and that so soluent, 
Black as the night and yet lit as of day, 
Stole the heart out of all the universe : 
I was astonished at such majesty. 

Still in the opal stood the primal form. 

Then heard I a sweet sound pass thro' the air, 
Sweeter I never heard, melodious, 
Making the air stand on the very tiptoe 
To drink its fragrance in, inspiring sound, 
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Yet riding in its chariot of deep calm : 

* My Brother, you are come — I knew you would— 

Tho' long I waited for the signal cloud ; 

For you have never failed me. Now o'erdraw 

Thy canopy of black, and let us lie 

Together folded in each other's" arms 

As oft in childhood. I'm weary of my work, 

And yet I'd not forego it for all worlds : 

But cast thy night about me and we sleep.' 

There was a moment's silence : and methoiight 
From out that eye of imperturbable gloom 
Fell their stilled, stifled, muffled, tender tears, 
As of a fountain playing to the night 
Were it deprived of sound ; and then a voice 
That for its softness would melt very lead. 
' Brother, I come — sad me ! to do thy bidding, 
And over thy fair countenance — the fairest 
That ever drank sunlight and its hid fires 
Enamelled in thine eye — to draw my cloak 
And all this raven blackness for a while 
To give thee rest — rest to that golden eye 
That doth the blushing day disorganise. 
Outstrip the lame and laggard lightning-flash 
And peer thro' all created, and doth rest 
Only in infinite. To see thy face 
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Is life to me, while I shed gloom and night, 
Alas, my destiny ! on all around. 
How can I shroud thy golden-lov^d form ! 
For I could ever wish empire for thee 
And I thy vassal — only we meet and lose 
Ourselves as ever in our childhood's dream.' 

Stole there an ebon blackness o'er the arch 
Of heaven's opal quarter ; yet a ray 
(Such the inherent lightning of that eye) 
Kept all that night its instant, eminent guard 
Over the two lives, which were yet as one : 
And they slept locked in one another's arms. 

Then, as methought like fabled genii, 
They did their proper magnitude lay by, 
Unreaved their vast proportions, and anon 
Sank they to rest upon their mother's knee 
As in first infancy. Wanes the golden flame 
Of the far-seeing eye closing in sleep ; 
His golden hair mingling with easy flow 
(As when two streams of purest water meet, 
And either doth the other overflow. 
While each retains its own propriety) 
With the unravelled raven locks of him 
Whose eye doth steal the heart out of the night 
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For blackness and deep cumbering soluent gloom ; 

Now closing 'neath such fringe of ebon rays, 

As when the sun looks down a bank of cloud, 

ItseK unseen, seen only by its beams. 

And there they rest — how long ? Till each again 

Assuming sovereignty in either sphere 

Acts out anew the tragedies of earth. 



THE RAY. 




HE moon looked down into the deep ravine, 
And thro* the interstices of amorous 
boughs 

Played dalliance with the silvery-sandalled stream, 
And drew a wave up into its embrace. 
And when the sun arose, and in its might 
Conquered the whole earth in its majesty, 
It would look down, into the same ravine, 
And asking passage of the dallying boughs 
Would play upon the waters, and perchance 
Would draw up here and there — was it an Oread ? 
Some sylph-like form beyond the goldenest wave. 
Into its one embrace. Or chance yon star. 
That in the citadel of heaven sitteth. 
Hath cast its ray on us and drawn us in. 
In — to the vortex of its steady light 
Javelined with guarding rays, yet guiding us 
Into its central. fount of liquid fire. 
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Too cold — too cold, fair moon ! thy piercing ray : 
The sun's, or that — yon star's more liken it 
Girl of the lovely eye — whate'er thy birth, 
The cottage or the palace, matters not — 
Thou art God's master-piece ! Chaste as the moon's, 
More potent than the sun's, or yonder star's, 
Thy ray doth all myself divest of self — 
Thine eye iinbreasts my heart. Thy potent ray — 
How doth thine angling eye the whale of love 
Draw from its ocean-deep, more easily 
Than to the south wind floats the gossamer ! 
How doth thine eye, concentrating the sun — 
The moon — the star, pour forth its flower of flame 
And purple all mine heart ! From its soft fire 
I can no more withstand ; it conquers me ; 
It takes my manhood in its silken folds 
And doth anoint me with its womanhood, 
So making perfect man. 

leave me not — 
Withdraw not thy fair presence ! Were the moon 
To call back that pure scintillation which 
Conjures the wave up into its embrace, 
How would the mourning waters lengthen out 
Their gloom of exiled life ! If that gay wave 
That carols its soft ditty in the ear 
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Of the attendant sun were straightway silenced 
By some obdurate cloud passing between ; 
Or were yon star put out for weariness ; 
They could not tell the blank thy moon-lit ray, 
Sun-lit, star-lit, to be again withdrawn 
Would on this perilous heart make, and exile it 
From its own being. sunny, happy wave ! 
Lay thyself out in ever-lengthening gloom 
And colder — colder pass the dark ravine. 
And you will picture the cold lengthening gloom 
Of the unrayed, unstar-lit, desolate heart 
That parts us company. leave me not ! 
draw not back the purple of thine eye — 
The starry sun-lit purple of thine eye 
Withdraw not back, or it were death' to me ! 




'•MARRY FOR GOLD." 

I AERY for gold we must ! 
Marry for golden dust ! 
Marry we must : 
Is it for golden dust ? 

Youth, worth, and beauty stayed, 
Every hope belayed, 
The soul of music laid 

Low in the dust — 
Must we for gilded coin 
Girdle our golden loin. 

Marry for dust ? 

Marry for golden ore ! 
Thick on the conscience pour 

The molten dust: 
Bury the conscience deep ; 
In drugs most sovereign steep ; 
Sure she will sleep ? 

Bury thy love as deep ; 
And on her grave, go, heap 

Earth and its rust. 



THE FORLORN HOPE. 

Soldier, " March, Captain ! before me and show 

me the way, 
Tlie night has come o'er me and darkened my 

day; 
But I saw by the flash, ere the last cannon's roar, 
A breach in the wall, and I enter — Before." 

Captain, " 'Tis hopeless — 'tis hopeless : the wall 

may be riven, 
But thousands stand guard and to fury are driven ; 
Thy spear will be shivered — all one and alone ; 
Sheathe thy sword in its scabbard, and haste thee, — 

Begone." 

Soldier, "March, Captain! before me and show 

me the way. 
The night has come o'er me and darkened my 

day; 
But I saw by the flash, ere the last cannon's roar, 
A breach in the wall, and I enter — Before. 
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" I go to the rescue of one that is fair, 

Were there thousands between us her smile I must 

share ; 
Lead me on — lead me on, tho' the way I may 

pave 
With the blood of the stricken, the fallen, the 

brave." 

Captain, " Tis hopeless — 'tis hopeless : the wall 
may be riven. 
But thousands stand guard and to fury are driven ; 
Thy spear will be shivered — all one and alone ; 
Sheathe thy sword in its scabbard, and haste thee — 
Begone. 

"For the numbers that stand on their guard at 

the wall 
Are dense as a host, tho* in multitude small ; 
I count them — I count them ; they number but 

two. 
Sheathe thy sword in its scabbard, for what canst 

thou do ? " 

I saw by the light that my Captain had given 
Two figures alone where the wall had been riven : 
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In a moment my spear was out of its rest, 
My sword in its scabbard was ironly prest ; 

And I bent on my knee and I asked them to 

yield, 
And I gave them my sword and my spear and my 

shield ; 
And the light of my love came over the twain : 
They yielded — they yielded ! toe were one again. 



The following Legend is added as a note explana- 
tory of the foregoing. 



LEGEND. 




I. 
XTbe ftnidbt 

N the thirteenth century a Knight Templar, 
Adelm (or the Helmeted), for he assumed 
only the least known of his titles, after 
continued conflict with the Saracen, wherein he had 
won mighty renown, essayed to visit all lands, all 
wrongs to redress that came in his way, while he 
informed himself of the laws and customs of all 
peoples. 

By the rule of his order he was doomed to per- 
petual celibacy. In the course of his voyages he came, 
with a heart that still burnt with the memories of his 
native land, and memories if possible more intense 
than they, to the island of Anglo-terra. 

Unhappy fate ! ill-blowing wind ! that wafted 
liis sail onward — onward to the white cliffs of the 
silver-streaked coast. 

Where his presence comes, his renown in spite 
of his device had preceded him. The court — the 
senate — these give him the homage due to his 
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mighty deeds — to his far-spread fame. Noble and 
citizen vie with each other to offer distinction to 
one who has enriched his country by deeds that 
are universal. In some sense all things are at his 
feet. But he is indifferent to all. He has the one 
object, the one vow — the Cross, the Sepulchre. 
His life is not his own. 



II. 

XTbe 2)audbtet. 

In the sweet summertide of England, in gardens 
unknown to all other lands, and thro' which flows 
a stream which might not inaptly be named the 
river Eden, there is seen — for face, for lineament, for 
form — one beautiful as day, young as the spring, 
simple as a fountain wave. 

She bends; she untwines the flower from its 
parent stem ; she rises ; she offers it to Adelm. 

Altho* the helmet presses down the iron-grey of 
fifty summers and she is in the bud of eighteen, 
the vow, the deep — the indelible — the fatal, flits 
as does the early mist before the coming sun ; and 
he yields — the strong-hearted Knight Templar— the 
iron-bound against all love of women — ^yields as 
the flimsy gossamer to the touch of the passer-by. 

Not a word is spoken ; not a sign is given, save 
that unspeakable sign, when " eyes looked love to 
eyes which spake again." 
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III. 

Bn&reaB, tbe fatbcx. 

(Soliloquy.) 
" Chink— Chink-Chink." 

Merchant I am and they may call me miser. 
But my daughter Glomiste shall never marry with 
this Knight Templar. She who is the pride of my 
life shall marry King, or Prince, or Duke, or at least 
Noble. My moneys can buy the whole of them ; 
and her beauty and worth well deserve ; and my 
ambition, for a merchant and a miser has ambition, 
demands the price. These Knights Errant, call 
them Templars, and good men, and honourable, and 
let them hold the whole world by the throat, 'tis 
nought to me. Never shall she for whom I have 
slaved my brain to bring in ingots of most untold 
gold, never shall she wed with a lesser man. I'll 
write him that he is a dreaming fool, and never 
more shall hold converse with my child. 

IV. 

XCbe forlorn Ibope* 

Accustomed to meet obstacles and to overcome 
them, not for a moment did the heart of the Templar 
quail. He was confident of the affections of the 
daughter. He who had led more than once the 
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"forlorn hope" thro' the breach in the wall, and 
rescued the citadel from the hand of the Infidel, was 
not to be staggered by the might of one man, potent 
tho' he might be to arm all the city against him. 
The barrier presented to him was real, tho' in- 
visible ; difficult to surmount, but yet not impreg- 
nable. The affection of the daughter made the 
opening thro' the strongholds of the merchant ; and 
he would enter in by that and take possession. 

One other difficulty presented itself — but that, 
too, was not insurmountable — his vow. In rare 
instances absolution had been granted; and he 
doubted not, now that he stood within reach of the 
Templarship, that a like favour would be conceded 
to him. 

But what was absolution at the hand of man ! 
Since he had taken the vow, the light of the Gospel 
had dawned upon his soul, and he had seen the 
error into which he had fallen in common with that 
of the order to which he belonged. Convinced of 
remission not by the court of man, but of God, he 
would sacrifice the ambition of a life, and if need be 
a world-wide fame, for the priceless treasure of that 
one young loving heart. 

V. 

Xfobt 

Eesolute of purpose, confident of success, he 
burnt to enter on the conflict. 
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But now a new, an unforeseen, an impregnable 
barrier rises before him. 'Twould seem as if its 
top would scale the heavens, while beneath, around, 
on either side, no aperture is visible — all ingress 
impossible. The soldier of the Cross must obey 
the command of his Captain. Can he, the follower 
of the Cross, coimsel the daughter to disobey the 
parent ? 

He sees not armed men and walls and strategies 
against him ; no longer the merchant-miser, but the 
forms only of the father and mother of Glorniste. 

In an instant all contest is at an end. On his 
part, faith and honour, like twin stars, strive for the 
mastery in rendering a stem but not unmellowed 
obedience. On hers, that sweet submission which 
goes far to melt the hardest heart, while it brings 
tears into an angel's eye. Won by a submission 
so perfect, a faith so honourable, at length the 
hearts of the parents melt toward the lover and the 
loved. They no longer withhold their prize. He 
conquers by yielding. The two are one. 
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RIZPAH AND EARLY POEMS. 

** These poems hare been before the public for some time. Voices 
of far less sweetness and power have sounded louder, and we do a 
great service to our readers by directing their attention to them. It 
has not often been our duty to note the rise of a genuine singer we 
can so coniSdently recommend, not only to the general public, but to 
every Christian family in the land. Genius is rare in every age — it is 
so in ours ; and we regret to say that in some of its forms it shocks 
alike morality and religion. But the poem under notice is marked 
throughout not only by vivid fire and force of imagination at once 
subtle and strong, the most touching pathos, exquisite taste, graphic 
skill, and resource of expression, but by great purity and refinement 
of thought and feeling. Disappointed, perhaps, after a first cursory 
perusal, a second and more earnest study reveals unsuspected beauties. 
We feel we are in the presence of a * fine spirit touched to fine issues.' 
It is surprising out of what slight hints in Holy Scripture this beauti- 
ful poem has been constructed. In 2 Sam. xxi. 1-14 we read that the 
Gibeonites demanded satisfaction for the cruel wrongs inflicted upon 
them by Saul. A sacrifice was decreed, and the two sons of Bizpah, 
with five others, were put to death. ^ The action of the hapless 
mother is described in a single verse which forms the nucleus of the 
poem : — ' And Bizpah, the daughter of Aiah, took sackcloth, and 
spread it for her upon the rock, from the beginning of harvest until 
water dropped upon them out of heaven, and suffered neither the 
birds of the air to rest on them by day, nor the beasts of the field by 
night.' And thus the poem opens with the theme : — 

" < A mother and her sons. What love so free, 
So full, so faithful, as a mother's love ? ' 

The keynote struck, the harmonious pathos flows on, swelling and 
deepening as it flows to the end. Our first glimpse of the mother 
watching beside the dead bodies of her sons ' in the lone night ' is 

very fine : — 

" * Tia still, 'tis very still ; the hum of men 
Is lock'd in animate suspension ; 
Nature is hush'd, save ever and anon 
The muffled roar of wild beasts ravening 
Waketh the laden air, then all is still ; 
Save for one form alnne, in the lone night. 
Pacing the rock, as one that keepeth guard; 
And near it, when the conscience-waken'd wind 
From its low pillow starteth fitfully, 
Moaning as though 'twere cramp'd in stifling chains, 
Seem there as boughs, the black boughs of a pine, 
To move their shadows o'er the treeless waste.' 

What a deep monotony of moumfulness sounds in the lines that 
directly follow : — 

" ' And ever come those same sounds night by night, 
An<l ever come the shadows in the gloom, 
And ever walks the unwearied senUnel.' 



A fihe image we have here : — 

** * The pale, disordered moon 
Scarce open'd tbro the racking cloud its eye, 
Then rack'd itself to rest as it had seen 
What it should not.' 

The description of night (page 8), beginning * Cometh the night,* is 
one of the most exquisite pictures of nature ever painted by any 
poet. Fine Buggestiveness and mystery are wrapped up in the verses, 
page 12 :— 

** * Is it the moon moving in the dark pines ? 
Is it the dark pines move ? ' &c. 

The description of famine is touched with great force : — 

" * No rood but rusted with the deadly brand.* 

Certain passages strongly remind us of the racy and idiomatic ex- 
pression as well as the vigorous conception of Elizabethan times ; and 
we fancy the author must have lived a good deal in the society of our 
elder dramatists. Take the following example from page 22 : — 

" ' And blood, tho' but a spot, shall have a bed 
Broader than earth can lay, to rest upon.' 

That wonderful passage in Macbeth is at once suggested : — 

" ' Can all great Neptune's ocean,' &o. 

In one of the * Early Poems, * called * Sorrow,* we have the following : — 

*' < Thus did time pass 
On leaden moments, leaden hours, and days 
Aud years, till Sorrovr, with his locks of snow, 
^at like the giaut of the pilbd Alps 
Serene in solitude.' 

We do not remember anything grander than this, if it be not the 
exclamation of Constance in * King John : ' — 

" ' Here I and Sorrow sit ; here is my throne ; 
Let kings come bow to it.' 

Many of the smaller poems are gems. ' First Grief ' is perhaps the 
best. We had marked many passages for quotation, but space for- 
bids. We have no hesitation in saying that *' Rizpah and Early 
Poems * places Canon Beresford, of Hoby, in the front rank of our 
poets, and that * Rizpah * is one of the finest productions of our 
time.** — Leicester Journal. 



Second edUion, smdU crown Svo, 5s,, doth. 

SORROW. 

THK FOUNTAIN OF SORROW AND RIVER OF JOY. 



London : JAMES NISBET & CO. 
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Second Edition. Smalt crmvn Svo, js, cloth, 

SORROW; 

THE FOTTNTAIN OF SORROW AND RIVER OF JOY. 

" Indicates true poetic power. Mourners will find it a storehouse 
of spiritual consolation." — Fireside. 
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RIZPAH AND EARLY POEMS. 

"These poems have been before the public for some time. 
Voices of far less sweetness and power have sounded loader, and 
we do a great service to our readers by directing their attention to 
them. It has not often been our duty to note the rise of a genuine 
singer we can so confidently recommend, not only to the general 
public, but to every Christian family in the land. Genius is rare 
in every age — it is so in ours ; and we regret to say that in some of 
its forms it shocks alike morality and religion. But the poem 
under notice is marked throughout not only by vivid fire and force 
of imagination at once subtle and strong, the most touching pathos, 
exquisite taste, graphic skill, and resource of expression, but by 
great purity and refinement of thought and feeling. ... Many of 
the smaller poems are gems. 'First Grief* is perhaps the best. 
We had marked many passages for quotation, but space forbids. 
We have no hesitation in saying that * Rizpah and Early Poems ' 
places Canon Beresford, of Hoby, in the front rank of our poets, 
and that * Rizpah* is one of the finest productions of our time." — 
Leicester Journal. 
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